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amendments which might have made Indian reform a gradual and
orderly advance, and doomed the country to a fresh upheaval at the
end of the period. Long before half of it was run the year 1929
had been marked in the politicians' calendar as the year of change,
the year on which agitation should be focused and concentrated.
The Indian mind was now bent not on making the best of the existing
institutions, but on getting the utmost when the period ran out.
The Government of India, on the other hand, was in a cleft stick.
It might have invoked the British Parliament to advance the date,
but to do that in face of a rising agitation would have been to expose
itself to the charge in England, and the appearance in India, of making
a weak surrender under pressure. It adopted the middle course of
urging the home Government to be ready for the necessary revision
at the earliest date, and earning on meanwhile with a judicious
mixture of coercion and conciliation. Lord Reading tided over a
difficult time with the minimum of coercion, and his successor, Lord
Irwin, showed a sympathetic understanding of Gandhi and his move-
ment which went far to allay bitterness and keep agitation within
bounds during this transition period.
The home Government, being warned, obtained the consent of
Parliament at the end of 1927 to the appointment of a Statutory
Commission, with Sir John Simon as Chairman, to visit India and
report on the steps to be taken as soon as the time for revision arrived.
There was a reasonable hope, when this Commission was appointed,
that it would complete its work in time to enable the new reform
scheme to be introduced before the end, or very soon after the end,
of the year 1929. But a serious mistake was made at the outset.
Not realizing the extreme sensitiveness of Indian politicians about
political reforms, the Government failed to invite the Delhi Assembly
to appoint a Committee or Commission to meet Sir John Simon
and his colleagues and left him to make his own contacts. The
Nationalist party had confidently expected to be summoned to a
joint Commission, and it took violent offence at the omission, which
it regarded as formally denying its right to take part in the reform
of its own Constitution and leaving it in the hands of a body com-
posed entirely of Englishmen. Once more the cry went up that
an inferior status was being imposed on India. The Nationalist
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